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Satire’s my weapun; but I’m too discreet, 

Zo run a-muck and tilt at all I meet: 

Y only wear it in a land of Hectors, 

Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and directors: Pure 


—00000— 
LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 


ee a me ee 


From the Black Dicarf in Warwick Gael, to Thomas 
Lethbridge, Member of a certain notorious assemblys 


ON HIS DEFIANCE OF THE TRISH GIANT+-WITH A LECe 
TURE TO THE LANDED INTEREST. 


Why Sir Tiomas, what are you about? Are you 
realy becoming a candidate for a snug situation: in your 
own Bastile, at lichester? 1 undersjand, when come 
mon decency had induced you to give some orders for 
making the dungeon of Mr. Hunt something more cons 
venient than an ordinary felon’s cell, that Mr. Hunt 
told you that it was doing perfectly right, as it was not 
possible to tell whose turn it might next be to take. pose 
‘ession of the apartment! And really, Sir Thomas, it 
seins the remark has been proplietically pointed at you. 
You probably then imagived, that if you were to be- 
‘eat to prison, it would be the act of the Reformers, 
and Republicans, and such sort of people: though you 
mizht have been easy upon that account ; fo. why should 
the Reformers punish you! it would net be worth theiz 
While to put such poor little flies as yourself in cagess 
They would be too busily employed tn looking af.er the 
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larger blue bottles, who have fly-blown the healthy in. 
tererts of the nation into disgusting and pestilential 
putridity. You are one of the smaller insects, who 
can only help others to do mischief; but you are in dan- 
ger from those you have assisted, it seems, if you refuse 
to assist them any longer. }low came you to be so bold, 
as to raise your little feelers avainst the great Irish 
Mammoth! Had you not been so very insiz- 
nificant, you had been crushed under his paw. As it is, 
you may certainly apprehend being shut up in one of 
his fly cages! Why, Sir Thomas, you seem to have im- 
bibed the 3 very courage of Tom Thamb! But unluckily 
giants are nol now so easily killed as in days of yore; 
they only laugh at your impudent anger :—and they are 
in the right to laugh at you. What ‘else could YOU CX- 
a Where was the utility of your telling Castle. 
eagh, °* there was but one feeling prevalent among the 
7 landholders from one end of the country to tle other, 
“namely, that they had not hitherto received, nor were 
“likely to receive, from the hands of his Majesty’s 
“ Government, the relief to which they are entitled.” 
Why, Sir Thomas, I have told you a hundred times, that 
they would not vet any effectual relief from his Majesty’ : 
Government. The dandholders had neither business to 
expect, nor reason to hope for it. What other class ever 
received the relief to whieh they were entitled? When 
Were the prayers of the people ever listened to? And 
what grealer vigi-t exisis ie tie choi ci tie jas holders, 
that they sboulu be vebeved, «ben reset bas bec 
granted to no ctier ? Whaat cd the iandhoicer: do, 
when the peo! lo who bad no fand cemanded relielt 
They said— Racek the vase: Is cowns and if that 
“ won't do, cut theer threatsto make themeuiet! Lere 
“ are we, re ady wpen our horses, fo cutiiem up for you, 
“it you like:—a sct of diseovtented Radic ils, vebo want 
Sto put down our plorious constitution!” The land- 
holders did not press upon his Majesty Gavernment the 
duty of relieving the complaints of the people, nor of 
attending ta-their an ions, nor of redressing their grie- 
Yances.—though there was but “ore feeling” in the 
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cquatry, as te the duty of the government. Even you, 
Sir Thomas, voted as fast as you could, or as you were 
asked, for the persecution and vindictive punishment of 
all who demanded relief! Therefcre when you demand 
relief, ought you not to be persecuted, dragzed before 
packed juries, tried by unjust laws, and sentenced by in- 
terested judges! You read the Scriptures, sometimes, I 
dare say ; and it is there written, that ‘‘ with whatever 
“ measures ye mete to ae shall it bemeted out to you. 
“ again.” Therefore have a care how you indulge your- 
self with ‘°° protesting against the indifference” of the . 
government ; for if you venture to complain of its not 
relieving yon, will it not serve you right to punith 
you for “complaining, as it has punished much wiser and 
betler men, who have complained with more reason on 
their side! When you say, you “ had always gone 
“along with ministers on principles of general 
« policy ; but that if you were to goalong with them in 
“the principles they were now pursuing, you would be 
‘a party to the destruction of the countr y, and consider 
«yourself suilty of inciling one set of men to raise 
“their heads avainst another ;” you speak nonsense, 
good Sir Thomas ; ; and not very honest nonsense, either. 
Your adherence to the “ general policy” of the governs 
lacat has led you to support it, to the rain of every 
ither class ; and now the ruin is ; approaching your own 
class, you want to declare off, and stop its advance.— 
Itis too late, Sir Thomas! You have slept over your 
own fancied security too long. There is now no means 
ot savisg yourself. The landholders must follow the 
fate of the cultivators of the soil. It is in vain you plead 
your services to the cause of corruption, in its general 
tateer, While you could help it to its customary meals, 
t patie you on the back and called you a good fe low, 
‘loyal fellow, and a wise fellow! But ¢¢ must have its 
mals ; and since you can bring it nothing else, your 
Wn turn is come, and ¢ will eat you. And is it not 
bry reghe that it ‘should? Is it not, at any rate, quite 
‘s Just, that the landholders should be deprived of their 
stoperty, 4a the people at large should be deprived of 
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their raghts an® property into the bargain. Bethink you, 
Sir Thomas, and fall down upon your knees, and pra 

heaven to forgive all your sins ; for you are in the plight 
of the old jackall, who was eaten by an ungrateful lion, 
because he could cater for him no longer! | The “ prin- 
* ciples” now pursuing by the Ministers, are precisely 
the same wilh those they have always pursued. It ig 
only the objects of their application which have been 
changed! They have the monster to support, which 
has been treading down and devouring the manufactur. 
ing Interest, and the commercial interest, and the ship- 
ping interest. It has now reached the lauded éxterest ; 
and while there is any thing deft, it will continue to 
waste, and to destroy! You use the term * country” 
in a Wrong sense, Sir Thomas. Thank heaven, that 
cannot be destroyed ; no, not even by the Boroughmon- 
gers. They may destroy the worthless and cowardly 
part of the race that disgrace it; they may even destroy 
themselves, but the country will remain, and be proba- 
bly the better for the storm that clears the atmosphere. 
But by the country, you mean the danded inéerest, the 
‘* wentlemen of England, who live at home at ease !”— 
No, hang it! The latter part of the quotation will not 
do. There is very little ease among the “ gentlemen,” 
just now ; they begin to imbile a little of that instinct 
which teaches the rats to run away from a falling barn: 
bul they have not the sprit of rats, to set out in search 
of a taore habitable ienement. You, however, call these 
things “ the country,” because they nominally hold the 
land, though it be only in trust for the Stock-jobbers, 
the Fundholders, and the Ministry! Bless you, Sir 
Thomas, they are no more the cownéry, than their coach- 
horses (if tuey bave any left) are the country ; and the 
real country is as iudiflerent about their ruin, as they 
were about the massacre of the Reformers. It is not in 
the nature of the country to be so ferocious as to exult 
in their ruin, as they exulied in the massacre ol the 
Reformers ; but that any pity will be felt at the gol 
out, under the Guelphs, of those whose ancestors came 
in with the Conqueror, i; not ta be oxpected. But yo 
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gay, “ you have a right to speak strongly, and you will 
“speak strongly.” You are wrong, Sir Thomas. You 
have no more right to speak strongly, because you are 
about fo be ruined, than other people had, when ruin 
was at their doors. You have no more right to speak 
strongly, than the Reformers of Manchester, Birminge 
ham, and other towns ; and if you will speak strongly, 
you may be put in some dungeon for it, Sir Thomas.— 
Sir F. Burdett was lately fined £2,000, and imprisoned 
3 months, for expressing strongly his indignation at the 
military massacre of his fellow-creatures! Others have 
shared a sirailar fate; and [ am now writing in a prison, 
for “* speaking strongly ;” so mind what you areabout, or 
you may replace Mr. Hunt in his habitation, unless you 
have given bond to the Minister, that you will do ao- 
thing but speak strongly ; and then, indeed, you may 
blow your baby-trumpet as loudly and as strongly as 
you please. You call upon the government “ to endea- 
“your to do juséece to the landed interest :” Why should 
not justice for every interest be demanded at their hands ? 
You have not merely been a silent spectator of the ruin 
of other interests ; but you have supported the measures 
which have entailed ruin upon them! And when the 
other interests were suffering, and called for yustice, you 
voted that they should be answered by the bayonet, the 
sword, and the pistol! Now, you call for justice in 
your turn; but you will call in vain. Had you, and 
the representatives of the landed interest, supported the 
interests of the people against ministerial plunder, and 
the rights of the ¢eople against ministerial usurpation, the 
people had been now both able and willing to support 
the landed interest! But since the landed interest has 
most basely leagued with the boroughmongers against 
the sacred liberties and unalienabie rights of the nation 
~since it as nursed into existence the “ devouring 
“ monster of consumption” which has opened its ponder- 
ous jaws to devour its dawdling and maudling purses, of 
whom you have been one—you will rave in vain for justice ! 
althe hands of the ‘* monster ;’—except, indeed that 
ruin would be the just and merized reward of such 
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gross and venal infatuation! Your threat that—“ if the 
** landlords were not to have the means of paying the 
** taxes, they had but one alternative, and tiat was to 
‘consider how far they were bound to sustain bur. 
** thens, which were most unequally, and therefore 
*S most unjustiy imposed upon them.” Why, Sir Tho: 
mas, do you know that such a proposition, as connected 
with tie meetings of the people over which Mr. Hunt 
presided, was construed into the nature of AigA treason! 
You will not deny, that “ éurthens unequally and there- 
‘¢ fore unjusly imposed upon the people,” which “ they 
* had not the means of paying” without depriving them 
selves of common necessaries, were the great causes that 
ted to the enquiry into the necessity of Retorm ; and anex- 
pected ceclaration that the people were nut legally bound 
to pay taxes imposed upon them without their consent, 
and employed in meaures hostile to their interests, was 
said to justify tue massacre of a multitude assembled for 
the purpose of peaceably con:idering what were the best 
means of obtaining a redress of the manifold wrongs of 
tue people! And you were one who defended this mas- 
sacre—who voted for acts of parliament which were 
meant to prevent the people from considering of such 
matters—who applauded a vindictive sei.ten¢e upon one 
who had but barely escaped from assassination—and who 
have upheld a malicious persecution of the individual 
ever Whom you have appeared to triumph in the idea of 
being an assistant torturer! Surely tie people have 
as much right to consider whether they are bound te 
pay unequal and unjust taxes, as the dandlords! whe 
rave not yet suffered one-tenth part of what the farmers 
are suilering, nor one-Aunaredth part of what the la- 
bouring population have suffered, at various times, rom 
the inequality and injustice of taxation! The labourmng 
man has see robbed by taxation of eight shilliazs out 
of eighteen shillings of bis wages! Yet you held he bad 
nv iiglit to consider about the matter, and you were 
ready to send {iim to prison, or to set the yeomanry ID 
chase of him, if he attempted to reason! What do 
you intend to convey by the worde of the “ landlords 
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“having no means to pay taxes!” They have the 
means, yet and will have them a long while, if 
they will live as they said the people ought to 
be contented with living. If they will be content 
without rents, or with what rents the tythes, the taxes, 
aad the poor’s rates, will leave them, they may yet goon to 
support the * envy and admiration of the world!” If 
they wil only give up one half of their claims, they may 
gel througi: a year or two longer, and keep up the “ na 
* tional faith,” in the most glorious manner. But they 
must put on the armour of patience, and temperance, 
and humility, and practise the virtues they have been 
preaching to the poor! I mean shortly to make a col- 
lection of all the excellent receipts for cheap soup, and 
cheap porridge, that were so generously published for 
the “ lower orders,” when the State took from them one 
half of what they earnt, and then kindly condescended to 
teach them how very com/fortably they might live upon 
what was left! for my own part, I cannot help think- 
ing there is an omission in the report of this portion of 
your speech ; and that it should have beea reperted thus: 
— If the landiords are not to have the means of making 
“ the people pay their taxes, as heretofore, the landlords 
“ must begin to consider whether they will pay them at 
“all.” But the Irish Giant laughs at this threat. He 
knows that the landlords have no spirit to give him any 
trouble—that he may use them as roughly as he pleases, 
and turn their pockets inside out, as safely as those of 
other people. He fears none but the Radical Refor- 
mers ; fur he sees none other are inearnest. As for the 
“ gentlemen,” they have been playing the spaniels so 
fone, and have been so eflectually crossed by the Court 
breed of pimps, parasites, and peculators, that he feels 
satistied there is very little left of the disposition of the 
old English Mastiff amongst them. ‘This Irish Giant has 
no real horror of any thing, besides dear bread, and 
common sense ; and as he knows the former has a great 
tendency to beget the datter, he will do nothing for the 
landed interest ; since to give them “‘ the means of pay- 
“ing the taxes,” he must enable them to plunder the 
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people by new Corn Bills, and the absolute prohibition 
of any article of foud being introduced into the country, 
This would raise the swarms of Radicals again about his 
ears ; and though hecontrived to disperse the Manchester 
Assembly by an unexpected outrage, he is aware that a 
second movement of that nature wouid be expected, and 
might be defeated, as the Horse Guards were defeated 
in the City. In his reply to your indiscreet defiance, he 
gave you a gentle caution against “ assuming a tone of 
** somewhat an inflammatory character!” ave a 
care, Sir Thomas! He knows you are only a moth buz- 
zing about the Ministerial candle ; and if you buzz too 
foudly he will burn your wings. A few more angry 
words, and you may he sent to the Tower! Sir Francis 
Burdett was sent there for a less offence against 
the boroughmongers, than a proposal to consider whe- 
ther the taxes ought to be paid, or not! Mr. 
Bennett was disposed to defend you from the 
anger of the Irish Giant. He said, truly, that “ the 
* fandhotders had submitted to all the aggravated 
© injuries which had been heaped upon them, witha 
“ degree of patience that had become culpable, since it 
& involved the tenantry of the country in their ruin” 
—and that it was the dufy of the landholder touse “ strong 
danguage!” This, now, is the very reason why the 
Trish Giant cares not what language they use. They 
have submitted so dong; that if they for once attempt to 
remonstrate with him, he is as ready with his cudgel as 
Balaam was, when hisass saw tie angel, and halted in 
the way :—buthe is not so tractable as Balaam-—itisnot 
the pathetic appeal of ‘ ara [: ot thine ass, upon whom 
“ thou bast ridded so long,’ thai with induce Adin to 
tolerate any hesitalion. #fes asses must goca, Whether 
angel or devel stand in the way. — Elis service admils of 
no pause at sucli stumbling blocks. His whip and spurs 
are ready to over-rule all reason agaitist the joulness of 
his ways, or the length of his journey! That the land- 
Owners have borne much, is with him a good reason that 
they should bare more. He trusts that he has already 
tamed them vy ‘‘aggravated injuries ;’—that resistance 
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is impossible ;—and he seems to have the facts in his 
favour. He knows his men; and he knows that those 
who will stand by, and see others plundered, and ill-used, 
that they may have a share of the spoil, may. easily be 
plundered themselves, when occasion may serve. They 


resemble 
be the ass with ingots bowed, 
And beartherr heavy cichesiutla journey 
Tiil he unloads them." 


“The old King,” said Mr. Levcester, “ told two 
“ regiments of yveomanry that he did not so much value 
“them for what they had ia their hands, as for what 
“they had in their p: vckets.” Now there was something 
for which British soldiers should be more valued than 
either the arms in their hands, or the money in their 
pockets; and that is, what should be in their HEADS— 
namely, the sense to use their arms in defence of their 
rights and their wealih:—As the old monarch was not 
burthened with any preponderence of reason, he might 

easily over-look this; and, as he entertained a much 
higher opinion of his prerogative than sensible men 
might have coineided with, it was well enough for Aim 
to look only at the arms and the money. But the 
yeomanry, and the /anded interest ought to have looked 
a little deeper into the matter, if they had possessed a 
grain of understanding :—which, however, it would be 
difficult to prove. lam afraid, Sir Thomas, that it is 
too late fer them now tolearn to be either wise, or brave. 
With emply pockets, their arms are useless; and as for 
their heads, there are a hundred acts of parliament, for- 
bidding them to make any use of them, even if they 
could. The ministers have plaved them the same trick, 

that was played upon a sily Germau Baron, who tied 
unexpectedly obtaine zt possession of a iarze sum of mo: Cy. 

What to do with it, be was as much “perple xed as tie 
landod inierest iu the days: of their prosperity. The 
finds were objected to, lest the state might be insolvent. 

Trade was very uncertain, and robbers might steal it if 
kept in coffers. A cunning bricklayer, who wanted a 
job, told him the best plan. of all would be to build a 
castle, that it might be kept in perfect security. The 
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} 
dea pleased the blockhead. A castle was planned, and 
built; and when the bill was paid, the poor baron found 
he had nothing left to guard! The landed interest jg iy 
a worse condition ; for the money is all gone, and the bil} 
is not paid! | see tic Francis Burdett destevouiiy coms 
pliments you upon having for once “ come forward ina 
manly way.” Jt isa “rarity, and deserves pplau 0: 
but I am afraid you willretreatagain. To be sure, it is in 
your own cause you have come forward. Nothing else 
could drag you forward ag gainst the Minister. if the 
landed interest could have retained “ the means ol ay- 
* ing the taxes,” at the eapense of the people, all would 
yet have been well, and you would have voted for frash 
gagging bills, to keep down the Reformers! Yet vou 
now declare ‘yourself an advocate for Parliamentary 
Reform, after lending yourself to all the persecutions of 
the Parliamentary Reformer s, who have preceded you 
in this declaration, Like Paul, you have been foremost 
in perseculing the true faith ; but I cannot yet give you 
credit for the zeal of the Apostle after his conversion.— 
{ wish you, however, to remember you have made the 
confession, that you have Seen heretofore wrong in op- 
posing Parliamentary Reform, by declaring yourself 
“ an advocate for Parliamentary Reform.” Your asser- 
tion, that you ‘* would vote fur it upon a plan similar to 
“ that proposed by Lord J. Russell, should it be again 
“ introduced into the House,” spoilt ‘all the effect of the 
threat, as directed against the Irish Giant. If you meant 
to frighten him, you should have threatened to become 
a determined Radical Reformer. You would net throw 
a lobster into the sea, by way of punishment, would 
you, Sir Thomas? Vet it would be as wise as to threa- 
ten to stew a Minister in the luke-warm insipidity of 
Moderate Reform! But we are lo remember, that you 
are yel inorant upon these subjects; as you have only 
jusi *‘ come forward,” and have yet 5 rarcely overcome 
your own horror of the word “ REFORM,” Which may be 
truly styled,— 


“ a word of fear, 
~ Unpleasant te a daeded ear" 
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Though heaven only knows why it should; since Re- 
form could have done it no harm; while the and has 
been nearly lust, in a silly attempt to put off the hour 
which no earthly power can prevent arriving sooner, or 
later. However, Sir Thomas, I will not quarrel with 
your somewhat late discovery, that it is * the first wis- 
“ dom to be fool no more ;” and trusting that your own 
interest will keep you steady to your new faith (as I 
fear nothing else could bind you to a creed). 
l remain, 


THE BLACK DWARBP. 
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From the Black Divarf in Warwick Gaol, to the 
}ellow Bonze, at Japan. 
BACRIFICE OF THE BRITISH NAVY BY BRITISH SENA~ 
To:s! 


** To fall were littlkk—but to fall by those 
* Who should support us, is the worst of woes,” 


The wiseacres at the head of affairs in this country have 
at last discovered that one of the best means of restoring 
the prosperity of the nation, is by destroying the princi- 
ples which have created its present tremendous marine 
—its ouly real defence against foreign enemies ~- and its 
only means of asserting its equality with rival nations: 
Their conduct 1s as wise as it would be tor a strong 
inan who had lost both hisarias, to cutotfune of his legs, as 
a means of recruiting his sl rength. Circumstances evrly 
tanght the natives “of this country that a navy was tle 
best bulwark 0! its existence. To lave a navy, it must 
havesailors,ard te secure asupply, it must have nursaries 
for seamen, wh» are notlo be created in the hour when 
they are wanted. It was obviousiy the best means 
of crealiny sailors, !o enter into a commerce that mi: iit 
form them and maintaia them, at the saine time ; but to 
prevent that commerce from falling into other hands, as 
its carriers and agents it was necessary to impose re- 
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strictionsupon the vessels of foreigners, and to confer pri- 
vileges upon those belonging to the natives. What was 
needed of the produce of other countries, it was their policy 
to fetch, and noi allow it to be brought by foreign sea- 
men, if they could avoid it. The trade between their 
own ports was studiously restricted to nativesubjects: and 
though the consumer might after pay dearer on that accuunt 
for his merchandise, yet as part of the vation he was 
thus enabled to partake of a security which was beyond all 
price,and which was afforded by the seamer who were thus 
educated for the national defence, in the school of the 
national commirce. Under a sysiem which enabled the 
British ships to trade every where and which re.tricted 
the naval commerce of Britain almost entirely to 
her own vessels, the British navy rose to ils present ex- 
tent. Buta new race of statesmen has arisen, and while 
other states are seduiously following the example of the 
past conduct of Kneland, by encourayving their own na- 
val commerce—England, almost reached in the race by 
America, is going to cripple herself, that her rival may 
have the Jess trouble in beating her. She is about to 
throw off these wise restrictions, because she is told she 
may oblain some commodities cheaper, if others bring 
them, than if she fetches them in her own ships. But 
what will becom2 of her seamen? The naval commerce 
of such a state as England, has a much more vital object 
than the mere profit of its merchants. The national ex- 
istence is coinected with it. From the hour that Bri- 
tain loses ihe empire of the seas, she ceases to exist as 
an important state. Ido not say that she would be era- 
sed from the catalogue of nations, in the instant that t.e 
naval sceptre was snatched from her hands. Her sons 
mizht combat as bravely on land, as on tne waves; but 
the object of her existeuce, and the means of her exter- 
nal power, would be lost for ever! Et would matier 
but little who possessed this rock, if it were. not the 
emporium of commerte, and the tepositary of the suc- 
cessful results of the applicaticn of the arts and scl- 
ences. Why. then, will its pretended legislators strike 
this fatal blow et its greatness, under. a pretence of 
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encreasing its profits. What is wealth without 
security, but a hive of honey inviting the riot of 
the wasps? The zncrease of the number of seamen is 
the first naval consideration of the British legislator. 
Every additional seaman he employs, is cne added to his 
own ‘strength and ‘subtracted from the strength of a 
rival. A commerce that only defrayed the expence of 
maintaining the seamen it employed would be invaluable 
to this stale: —-while the greatest profit, under a system 
that diminished !!:° naval resources of the country, would 
be but a ‘ splendid bubble.” Where money only is 
the object sought, the gain of money may be an advan- 
tage. But here we havea double object, of which the part 
left oul of consideration is by far the mostimpo-tant. A 
commercial navy is the only basis of a warlike nav 

Where are Venice, and Genoa, and Holland? Their 
commercial ereatness has vanished; and their naval 
power fell with it. Why has America ventured into 
competition with the Brilish arms at sea! A commercial 
navy rising with a rapidily beyond precedent or caleula- 
tion, has supplied her with the means, and inspired her 
with the ambition! Yet it is proposed to accelerate the 
progress of America, by pluming her flizht with feathers 
plucked from the British pinion, by Br jth hands! No 
necessity exis{s for the sacrifice. England as the largest 
consumer, may dictate her own terms to the producer 
of her imports. As the larzest producer, she offers 
the best terms to the consumers of her exports. The re- 
strictions ia her favour were sagaciously imposed when 
other nations were not aware of their effect: but should 
the relinquish an advantage which might still maintain 
itself for ages ? There is noihing to be gained by the sacri- 
fice in the way of profit, that will not cost a hundredfold 
its value in the lors of seamen. A better system of naval 
architecture enabled England to annihilate the commer- 
cial and warlike navy of Holland; but England did not 
attain perfection in the science. Already the vessels of 
America surpass ihose of Britain, almostas much as those 
of Britain surpassed the clumsy marine of Hollaud., Al- 
ready, the trade between Britain and America, has fallen 
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almost entirely into the hands of the latter :—and this is 
the time chosen for the adoption of a measure, the cer- 
tain and immediate tendency of which will be to dimi-. 
nish the number cf British seamen, and to encrease 
those of foreign States, but particularly those of America! 
Are they senators, or madmen, who have proposed that 
measure to the nation !_when it would be wiser and 
safer, to embark all tne exuberant population of the 
country upon the waves, as fishermen, depending upon 
their nets for tlieir subsistence, than to subtract one from 
the number of the native seamen! ‘The Lower Houso 
of Legislature has passed this measure! The shipping 
interest has petitioned against it; but ehadé interest has 
it ever regarded £ Only "85 out of 652 Members atteni- 
ed on such a trifling debate! Not a nar we town has 
SJurnished a single defender of the N: wey What is 
become of Bristol? Where is Hull? Where are Lon- 
don, Liverpool, and Glasgow? One may say with the 
Poet, “ No matter where.” They have sent up Petitions, 
which were treated like the Petitions of the Reformers ; 
and which, though as decorously worded, as submission 
cand complaisance could dictate, have been as ‘* zneffica- 
“ crous,” as if they had contained vulgar truth, in homely 
language. Well, my friend! If these people will see 
themselves sacrificed, class atter class, and never agree to 
make common cause with each other for the common 
good, they must bear with the result. The grave of the 
greatness of Britain is already dug; and if the people 
will be mourners at its funeral instead of av engers of its, 
injuries, the choice is theirs ; and the misery of chusing 
wrong wi.l be visited upon their heads, and not upon 
that of 


Thy friend and well wisher, 


THE BLACK DWARF. 
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FUNDING SYSTEM. 


_—-- ~~ 


The Funding System is the cause of almost al/ our 
difficulties. The public debt is the engine the minister 
works with 'o extinguish patriotism! The public funds 
is the convenient reservoir in which monied men aecu- 
mulate their wealth. When trade fails, this is the re- 
source of fearful folks to obtain both profit and security. 
When they are apprehensive about the success of any 
project, this is the universal expedient to secure a mode- 
rate profit without risk. Thus money vets money, with- 
o t the trouble of exertion, or apprehension of loss. 
Thi.s the poor are taxed toinerease the riches of the rich, 
This is the cause of the stagnation of trade, &c. Xe as 
it stops the progress of useful enterprise. [aith in the 
Funds, or faith in the Parliament, causes that everwhelm- 
ing delusion, by which the rich are irresistab'y impelled 
to imagine there can be no end to national greatness; 
if tradesmen, farmers, &c. find their business do not 
prosper, the easy method of placing their remaining 
capital in the Funds, by which they secure a scanty sub- 
sistence unly, appears, at first sight, preferable to risking 
their property in any precarious pursuit; but a little 
reflection would soon ascertain the folly of placing confi- 
dence in the long-conlinuing stability of those securities 
Whici demoastrately must ultimatcly fail! and that at 
no very distant period, unless, by some legerdemain 
trick, it can be made to appear that two and two will 
make eight. Let those whose faith in the funds are im- 
moveable, continue Uicic contidence ; let thon enjoy their 
golden drvams! but those ~ho would not like te Lose 
their substance for a siiadow, should not defer a moment’s 
time to realise the substance before it be too iate. 

The !oss of interest is nothing when the principle is in 
danger. The writer of this soid a considerable quantity 
of 5 per cents last July, at 109. The loss of interest is 
2 per cent., the diflerence of price is 7 per cent, the 
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present price being 1024; so that instead of losing any 
thing by selling out, and obtaming gold, he has gained 
2 per cent. more than he would have received of interest, 
ifthe principle had still remained in the Bank. 

if only a small number of the fundholders were to sell 
oul immediately, ant demand gold, it would soon cause 
an alarm, and bring about a change which all the creat 
roonied men could not prevent!!! Now seeing this kind 
of event must inevitably secon come, would it not be 
infinitely better to encounter the impend’ ng evil imme- 
diately, than to ward oif the evil day, until it should 
burst upon us withoverwhelming violence and confusion ? 

The resolution to sell out would soon bring matters te 
a crisis, and blow the flimsy paper into thin vapour? 
What then would become of the fadihfué fundholders ? 
and how would they prevent the facthless fools from 
laughing at them ? Then the whole people would see 
the necessity of requesting the King to dissolve the pre- 
sent parliament, and call one that should bea true repre- 
sentation of a// the people! Thus the assertion of Dr.’ 
Lushington would be verified, that, ‘* Revolution must 
precede Reform.” The Courier says, “* Reform is Revo- 
lution;” and no doubt the a nti-Reformers would make 
it so, sooner than allow it to take place quietly; how- 
ever, they may call it what they please, so long as justice 
can be obtained for all honest men! The paper bubble 
must burst soon; and the sooner the belter. Faith is 
the only thing that preserves it; and when that fails, it 
will evaporate like the morning dew! If it were propos 
sed to resist paying taxes, the fundholders would object 
to it, to a man; because the non-payment of the taxes 
would stop the dividends; but if the selling-out by a few 
only should cause alarm to others, nothing could stop the 
panic that would consequently ensue, aud which would 
influence those the most averse, to chuse the least of twe 
impending evils. ‘Therefore sell out, and realise the so‘id 
gold, for that will always be worth its nominal value > 
and much more when the paper shall vanish, 

R. W. 
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LAW AND LIBERTY. 
TO THR EDITOR. 





As licentiousness is the counterfert of liberty, 0 oppres- 
sion is the counterfeit of law.” 
SIR, 

Nothing is more obviously certain, than that licentiousness 
and oppression, are constantly borrowing the names, and taking 
the places, of each other. How unfounded, -how fallacious is 
the maxim, that liberty should be restrained by law. Liberty 
is of a pure and divine nature, which law was never meant to 
contraul, If it be a blessing and an honour to the receiver, 
it is wisdom and virtue in the giver.. Fired with a sense of 
her inestimable valae, as the inspirer of courage, and essence of 
rectitude, orators and poets, philosophers and patriots, have 
adored freedom as a divinity, and superior to human restraint. 

But thongh liberty is above being subjected to. legal restric- 
tion, it will not, by any means, follow, that she is free of na- 
tional bounds, The very nature of society, which gives exer- 
cise to liberty, involves in it one indispensible controul of our 
natural freedom, Antecedent to social order, there was no 
division of property, but now this original equality is absorbed 
in the necessary regulations of society. Private elaims are 
based on social ordinances, and public property is transferred 
to the State. | | | | 

In order, ‘therefore, to fix the precise bounds of liberty, it 
is only necessary. to distinguish between savage liberty and 
social ; or between such claims as are subversive, of society, 
and those which society can neither acknowledge nor permit. 
And not hing can be more clear, than that the interests of com- 
munities, in abandoning the pretensions of savage liberty, is 
to provide for the recurity of civil rights, For, a social state, 
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necessitating commutual commerce, the unavoidable result ef 
which is a perpetual interchange and fluctuation of property, 
with all the various degrees of opulence aud poverty, commer- 
cial independence, and voluntary subordination, the continuance 
of savage freedom would be civilized licentiousness, and hostile 
to the very blessings which formed the objects of municipal in- 
stitutions. 

To prohibit the exercise of that claim of equality which is 
destructive of the social order, is the especial province and pur- 
pose of law. And what single desirable end would be ob- 
tained by this prohibition, if it did not protect those important 
rights without the maintenance of which society could not 
subsist? Is not the uncontrouled exercise of these rights the 
very essence of human freedom? Is not their preservation the 
grand distinction between the civilized and uncivilized condi- 
tion of man? The earth is in itself free to the whole human race, 
and the claim of one man is by nature, equal to the claim of an- 
other: but this natural right is relinquished for the security of 
the social comforts. Mans’ equal title to the productions of 
the globe he inherits, is resigned, as the rice (and _a fair price 
it is) of social protection, and social liberty. 

Since, then, it is only savage freedom which is the object of 
legal restriction (for social liberty cannot be withheld without 
violence to the very term society), the question before us is, 
What are the rights men are entitled to claim, as members of 
a civilized community? The answer to this interrogatory in- 
volves the three great constituting properties of man, as 4 
rational and associated being: his mind, his body, and his 
estate. 

The first of these embraces the freedom of secular and reli- 
gious opinion. Secular opinion includes an unbounded. latt- 
tude of enquiry in politics and general science, and the free. 
communication of private sentiment in the provinces. of inves- 
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tigation and acquired knowledge. — I[utelligence is the food 
of the mind. Man’s most sacred right, is to improve the 
faculties with which it has pleased God to endow him, and to 
extend his capacity for intellectual enjoyment. Therefore, every 
min has a natural and imprescriptible right to hear and to 
gpeuk, to question and to reply. The freedom of debate, be 
the subject what it may, can never be disadvantageous to the 
eause of integrity, or truth, any more than truth can be injurious 
to secicty. The propagation of truth may, indeed, shake to 
its centre, a government founded on usurpation, or conducted 
on oppressive principles ; but that will benefit, not injure socie- 
ty. ‘Fruth is the panacea for political evils. The more abso- 
jute her reign, the more content her subjects. The world is 
too much misled by falsehood, and too much blinded bv igno- 
rance, to acimit of political perfection, or the purest social hap- 
piness. More of truth, and a wider dissemination of know- 
ledge, would bring mankind nearer to that rational enjoy- 
ment, which is, or ought to be, the very object of political 
institutions. Truth is the best friend of man, his surest and 
safest guide, his amiable conductress to public and private pros- 
perity. 

The second concern of man, is the freedom of his person, 
aud the security of his life. The person of one man cannot, 
consistently with the natural rights of humanity, be the pro- 
perty of another; nor his life at the arbitrary, or capricious, 
disposal of his fellow-creature. To be the property of another, 
is to have no property of his own; which is to be in a condition 
infinitely worse than that of a savage existence, is to be debar- 
red from those very advantages, for the acquirement of which 
he entered into society. Men do not associate for the purpose 
of being enslaved; but that they may be free: and as they can 
have no property of their own, if their persons be not their 

own, neither, though their persons are theig own, cau they be 
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happy, unless they livein the fullest and most liberal enjoy- 
meyt of the rights and privileges of society; which include the 
exclusive right to property. 

This, the third appurtenance to associated man, comprizes, 
independently of the sacredness of whatever be may happen to 
possess, the right to acquire, and the freedom of commerce, 
For men relinquish their claim of natural equality, for the ad- 
vantages of accuinulating and securing what is more valuable, 
—property. Yet, of ail the fortunate contingencies of man, 
no one is Jess worthy of giving him political superiority, than 
the advantage of extrinsic possessions. Property does not ne- 
eessarily carry with it any qualines of the mind; is not, as a 
thing of course, accompanmed with a single attribute necessary 
to the exercise of supreme, or to Ministerial authority. Intel- 
lect is no further mdebted to wealth, than as wealth bestows 
the means of procuring its cultivation, ‘To bow hefore an idol 
of gold—to yield to the domination of riches—to obey any die- 
tation but that of the Constitution and the laws, which are the 
oftspring of mind—is a species of itrationa) and slavish preju- 
dice. Of this prejudice and its effects, the opulent and power- 
ful of all countries have ever been too solicitous; and, untortu- 
nately, by Kings and Ministers, it has been as frequently fos- 
tered and encouraged. ‘The darkness of error, not the light 
ef trath, has been deemed fittest for the multitude ; as if the 
multitude had little to do with reason, aud nothing with the 
laws, except to obey them. But even if we regard only the 
honour of the great, this is a false and injudicious policy; and 
if we look to the rights of the commonalty, a most illiberal and 
wicked system of conduct. ‘To discourage knowledge, is to 
exclude truth; and to exclude truth, is to shut out the most 
useful of lights. ‘ruth is the fairest daughter of Heaven :—not 
a single: mind should be denied the: blessing of her bedms. 
A virtuous and patriotic Cabinet would assist in -diffusing _ her 
ravs; and if the measures of Ministers are too foul to bear her 
light, society is not to he ruined that Government may be spar- 
eu. The people are not to be kept in darkness, that oppression 


may counterfeit law, and liberty be decried as licenjiousness.: 


To augment the power, and flatter the pride of rulers, the 
ruled are not to be levelled with the brutes of the field. If 
as executors of the laws, the first are to be obeved, as the 
objects to be protected,.the second are entitled to respect. 


Society was not made for government, but government for s0-, 
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MAJOR CARTWRIGHT’S REPLY TO THE EDIDX-. 


BURGH REVIEW. 


TO THS EDITOR. 





Gist May, 18232. 
sir,.. 
The. writer of the first article in the Edinburgh Re 
iiew of February last, having addressed himself to me by 
nme, f now take up the pen in order that imy srlence may tot 
be construed into acquiescence ii certain conciusions, at which 
he arrives~=not by the vulgar approaches of rational preimises, 
aor by the pedantry of logical arguments but-—-by the necro- 
mantic aid .of Fortunatus’s wishing cap, which in my ehild- 
hood transported me to many a delightful castle in the air. I 
lave no complaint to. make of any-deficieney in civilty, for 
the gentleman ‘is quite as courteous as necessary: I merely 
disapprove of. certain specimens of political immorality, which 
iow and. then break out, 2s weil as of his managing a ques- 
lion vital to England's liberty, as sucht questious are managed 
ncertain assembliea; that‘is, in sham debate on any thing and 
wery thing, except coming directly to the point on the one 
thing needful ;- which gladiatorial play, ithe elegant pliraseo- 
logy of St. Giles’s,.‘ is all my eye,’ or as others have it, ‘a 
ub thrown out to the whale,’ that while she is amusing her- 
elf with the tub, she may receive tle atroke of the harpoon. 
The Reviewer's essay is intended to be a most formidable 
lack on RADIGALISM. He is a perfect Xerxes, with an 
‘duumerable host, making war on thie litile Attica of Reform ; 
or he brings against it picked opinions aad practices from more 
tions, thant is easy to name: while RAOICALISM is sup- 
ported by only four propositions, which proves England's righit 
Universal Suffrage—to Equal Representation—to Annual 
Parliaments +-ant to Voting by Ballot; Ati this is plain Eng. 
tish; and if it could be disproved, our..Edinbutgh Xerxes 


Would do-it rim, plain ‘Bnelish, being. the..shortest way and . 


“ast trouble: but disproof happeniuy to be imposible, Xerxes 
iteks only to avert, to as late a day as possible, that fatal 
low, ander which the boroughmonger usurpation Must ulti- 
uately fail. His expedient, therefore, is, to insinuate that he 
“S 4 multitude of arguments to prcduce; aud then, with 
uch solemnity,and a display of profound erudition,he takes his 
“adder round the whole habitable earth, — aye, through Europe, 
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Asia, America, and even Africa; picking up, as he pro« 
ceeds, here a few opinions, and there a few practices, 
which are not in unison with universality of suffrage, as a 
right in electing law makers. 

What, Mr. Editor, would have been the unmerciful taunting 
and jeering, had a Radical Reformer, in support of his doc- 
trine, made such a voyage, carrying his reader to « Canada’ in 
the west, and then, wafting him beyond the ‘ Tanais’ in ihe 
east, as well as to the country of the ‘ Hindoo;’ to‘ Jerusa- 
lem’ and ‘Scandinavia ;’ to ‘ Turkey,’ and to ‘ Manx Island;’ 
to *Iceland,’ ‘ Jersey,’ ‘ Asgard,’ ‘ Suthermanaland,’ ‘ Goth. 
land,’ ‘ Oland,’ ‘ Wermeland,’ ‘ Nerekia,’ ‘ Westmannaland,’ 
and ‘ Finland,’ to ‘ Scotland,’ ‘ France,’ ‘ Spain,’ ‘ Germany,’ . 
and ‘ Denmark;’ to ‘ Fyrdafytki, Sygnafyiki,’ and * Horda- 
fylki;’ to the ‘ Mauritius,’ and the ‘ Netherlands ;’ to * Tonia,’ 
and ‘the wastes of the New World,’ but yet not omit- . 
ting the precious rotten, boroughs of ‘ Barnstable,’ and 
‘St. Albans ;’ in order to hold consultations successively with 
* Memu’ and ‘ Mahommed,’ with ‘ Rollo and St. Louis,’ with 
‘Saxo, Grammaticus, and ‘ Lodbrok,’ ‘ Fitzhammon’ and 
‘ Charlemagme,’ the ‘Goths,’ the + Celts,’ the ‘Semetic and 
Tartaric ‘fribes,” the ‘South African Landrosts,’ and the ‘ Sea : 
Kings of the Northmen,’ ‘ Snorno,’ ‘ Odin,’ and * the Deemsters 
of Man ;’ nor yet forgetting to study the ‘ Tynwalds,’ the ‘ Ko- 
ran,’ the ‘* Puranas,’ the ‘'Code Napoleon,’ : the ‘ Cede of 
Haco,’ the ‘ Custumal of Upland,’ the ‘ Charter of Athelstane,’ . 
the ‘Swedish Landzlagh,’ the ‘ Edda,’ and the ‘ Heinskingla,’ 
with a long et cetera.—(287, 288, 292, 293, 294, 296, 297, | 
303, &c.) | 

How a RADICAL, I say, would have been scoffed at, who, 
aiter thus travelling and toiling, Jabouring and sweating, had 
proved nothing at all! Now, Sir, was not this mighty Xerxes 
most laughably mistaken, when he said, ‘ the Radicals will not 
gain one straw by our researches?’ What, ‘ not gain a straw! 
when a solemn black-letter sage, with a view of eradicating 
tracheal reform, skims round the whole world in a wild goose 
chase, and ends his flight just as wise as when he first took wing ! 
‘Not gain a straw!’ when, after compassing sea and land, af- 
ter this arduous circumnavigation of both eld and new world, 
Xerxes’s bag of knowledge resembles that of a briefless barris- 
ier, baving within its lank sides only a few unsubstantial ‘ cou- 
jectures,” and unfounded aristocratic assertions ! , 

How ® controversial reviewer must be humbied, when be 
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Ands it necessary to make his opponent this concession; ‘ IF 
(J pray you, Mr. Editor, to note well his first word), ‘IF our 
‘ conjectures have any pertitience, or truth, they will only con- 
‘vince Major Cartwright, that close boroughs and rotten bo- 
‘roughs are more majorum, the most respectable and genuine 
‘relics which we now possess of the Anglo-Saxon Constitution ; 
‘and shall compel him to admit, that the Boroughmongers 
‘had as much influence in the Wittenagemote, as they now 
‘possess in an assembly that shall be nameless.’—(290.) 

This admirable supposition, this potent IF, will be best an- 
swered in kind, IF these same ‘close boroughs and rotten 
horoughs’ were, indeed, once virgins as pure as snow, but are 
now become abanduned and loathsome prostitutes, the sooner 
they and their seducers, the Boroughmongers, shall be lodged 
in the condemued cells of Newgate, under the reforming in- 
fluence of the Radical Mrs. Fry, the better; for as Mr. Re- 
viewer himself observes, ‘the best institutions turn into curses, 
‘if allowed to degenerate from their pristine nature.’—<(341.) 

‘Not gain a straw!’ when the temple of radical reform, of 
exquisite simplicity, having an inverted classic cap of libert 
for its dome, and the four everlasting pillars (already ane 
for its firm support, hath been belaboured and assailed by an 
innumerable horde of Celts and Goths, ‘Tartars and other bar- 
barians, with an Edinburgh Xerxes at their head, not to have 
lost any thing, is to have gained every thing! No triumph 
canexceed this. But, to speak with the gravity befitting the 
serious subject (although still metaphorically), may we not say, 
tliat a temple composed of eternal materials, furnished by the 
haud of God himself, hath a divine defence, against which hu- 
man art, or artillery, is unavailable? The longer human despots 
and their bombadeers continue their idle thunder, the firmer 
the temple stands, the more beautiful it appears! For is it 
not among the dispensations of Providence, that all who labour 
to undermine truth, are doomed to.add to its stability ?- 

Being ready, however, to. do our antiquarian reviewer? jus- 
tice, he is entitled to thanks for those parts of his ‘ researches,’ 
which show the original connexion that once did subsist, and 
sell ought to subsist, between,our *‘ Court Leet” and our 
‘ Court of Parliament ;’ between a ‘ presentment’ of grievauces 
and the awarding of ‘redress.’ But, at-the same time, I “a 
ask this advocate of ‘ close boroughs and rotten boroughs 3" 
approver of ‘boroughmonger influence in an assembly which 
shall be nameless’ (290); and this admirer of representation 
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without election (821),——one radical question : ‘ After forty long 

‘years of petitioning for parliamentary reform, according to 
‘ the constitution, without once getting a word iu answer, what 
© is become of the « remedial’ efticacy of the ‘ presentments,’ and 
‘the ‘remedial’ power and duty of ‘ parliament,’ 
‘which he has said so much?’ 

He ought, however, to understand that, on those important 
points, he has been anticipy ited by the habitants cf Birming 
ham, who, in their § complaint, ‘remonstrauce, and petition," 
voted in a nrost numerous meeting, on the 12th of July, 1819, 
and now on the Journals of the House of Con imons, observed 
that, ‘If the House have the power, it must have the respon 

* sibility, of a Court af Judicature. Vhe law being the su- 

* preme arbiter of every man’s life, liberty, and property, Courts 

‘of Judicature must at all times be open to the subject, and 
‘the law must be administered therein. The emphatic words 

‘of Magna Charta, spoken in the person of the King, are 
‘these: ‘We will not deny, or defer, to any man either justice, 

* or right.’ Hence a Court hath no oplion either to try, or not 
“to try, an issue; no choice, by which Ut can either deny, or 
¢ defer, to injured sight, its legal remedy. Discretionary re- 

‘dress, characteristic of despotism, hath ever been peculiarly 
‘ hateful to the free mind and high spirit of England.’ 

Alluding to a certain exclusive jurisdiction, claimed and ex- 
ercised by the House of Commons, it is in that document far- 
ther observed, * If any maxin: of expediency could authorize 
‘the shutting against the peopie all other Courts of Judicature, 

‘qu order that, for a more sure protection, an exclusive and ab- 
‘ solute jurisdiction should be conferred on any single Court in 
‘which were united the juridiead with the legislative functions, 
‘such an extraordinary. confidence iuust add to the obligaion 
‘of promptuess and fidelity tn the 1 — a erievances, an In 
* crease of moral force ten tim 2: ten-fold Sut, should the be- 
* trayed people tind that a House of Coumons had clandes 
‘tinely obtamed the powers of an exclusive judicuture over 
‘their elections; not to proteet,. but to enslave them ; not to 
rend asunder, but to rivet the hateful chains of an aristocratic 
‘ olixarchy; not.to defeat, but to give fect ta the mast viru- 
“lent treason by whict: their country wus ever visited, it is for 
‘ your hoftoutable . House-fo. ruminate on wh: at might be the 
* consequences of such a conviction in the public mind. 

In support of the long-forgotten doctrine here revived, for 
the sake of brevity, 1 shall produce from the Statute Book but 
oné authority; the 13th of Ed. 1.¢.6., by which it is declared, 


concerning 
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that ‘ Defaults shall be presented to the Justices assigned, 
‘and after, by them to the King, and the King wil] provide 
‘remedy, ‘that’ is, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords and Commons in Parliament. . 

Here, ‘then, Sir, do I repeat my question to Mr. Reviewer,— 
“After our forty years of Petitioning; after so many present- 
‘ ments, by thousands, and tens of thousands, and millions, of 

‘an aggrieved and suffering people, enduring much wrong and 
‘ distress, and robbed of those sacred Rights and _ Liberties, 
‘which, in the Bill of Rights and Act of Settlement, are styled) 
‘the Birthright inheritance of Englishmen, what is become of 
‘the remedial power of Parliament? Lies it not bid under the 

‘fith of thosé close boroughs and retten boroughs” (290 

Which are the objects of his eulogy? And 1s not its recovery 

‘prevented by that banditti of boroughmongers, of whose cor- 

‘rupt influence (290) he is the open advocate ?” 

White I readily admit that the public are indebted to the 
Reviewer for his evidences re specting the ‘ presentments’ of 
grievances, and the * remedial? course thence pursued by our 
aucestors, he is not, in my opinion, to be commended, for en- 
teriug the ‘ field of Constitut ional inquiry with the chill techni 

‘ eality of the aniiguary ;’ (290) for to what more than to this 

‘chill technicality’ of that grovelling, groping, mole-eyed tribe, 
do we owe that disgraceful ignorance of our Constitution which 
provoked THOMAS PAINE to assert that we had no Constitu- 
tion at all, when he challenged the learned Burke to- produce 
it, if such a thing were in existence; and challenged in vain? 

From an ill-understood practice of antient abe your 
‘technical’ interpreter is little qualified to infer a principle. He 
sticks to the Zetter when he ought to seize the spirit. Our pre- 
sent antiquary is pleased to fancy, that, subsequent to tlie rei 
of Henryl, ¢ ashire jury’ might be‘ considered as constituting 
‘the county, or county court, by whom the knights of the 

‘shire were elected i in behalf of the communitars,’ He says ‘ the 

‘election was made for Kent to Henry V, by twelve suisors,’ 
observing that ‘ the first four of the electors named, are stated 

‘tobe the coroners of the county.” On which occasion, with 
‘tue antiquarian sagacity, he remarks—*‘ This is a circum- 

‘stance of importance in elucidating the history of repre- 

‘sentation ;’—that is to say, a mutilated leg of a Hercules from 
the chisel of a Phidias is more to be valued than the statue 
itself when perfect! Or to darken a subject is to ‘ elucidate’ 
‘it! Does not the critie know, that, even in his own time, an 
English county return is sometimes as scantdy signed a3 that 
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was in the time of Henry V? And does he uot recollect the 
aristocratic outcry made during the infancy of the next king, 
of the ‘ very great, outrageous, and excessive number of peo. 
‘ ple dwelling within,’ our counties, who ‘ pretended a voice 
‘equivalent’ to those of ‘the most worthy knights and es- 
quires,’ when the aristocratic faction, by the iniquitous statute 
of a sweeping disfranchisement, brauded an immense majorit 
of Englishmen with the accursed SLAVE-MARK of EXCLU- 
SION, so sedulously increased by the same faction since, in 
* the close boroughs, and the rotten boroughs,’ which our 
Edinburgh Xerxes takes under his especial protection ? 

With all suitable deference to the learned gentleman, it is but 
too manifest, that when he entered upon that ‘ technical’ in- 
quiry which he speaks of as ‘ perilous,’ he embarked on the 
voyage without a compass: whereas a compass he might have 
found, had he merely reflected on what ever was, and ever must 
be, the polity of a free people. To set sail without this com- 
pass was, indeed, to venture on an ocean thus become ‘ peril- 
‘ous,’ as‘ mere barbarians’ of the ignorant ages, doubtless 
abounds with shoals and perplexing currents, with sunken rocks 
and swallowing whirlpools, and, unillumined by the rays of 
science, is greatly subject to mists and fogs, and sometimes an 
impenetrable darkness. 

To be in substance free,a people must be an armed nation; 
they must make their own laws; they must themselves admi- 
nister those laws; and they must have an elective magis- 
tracy for looking to the execution of the laws. All this. the 
Anglo Saxons had. Their captives of war, or other boud- 
men, were no more a part of the state, or body politic, than 
aliens or foreign visitors, are now a part of the English state, or 
body politic; although, by the laws of hospitality and hu- 
manity, entitled to protection. It is no slight evidence of the 
sense which the Anglo-Saxons entertained of their freedom, that 
ufter their native dynasty was no more, they neither couid, or 
would endure any other than their old Saxon laws and customs 
as their main rules of government; nor does it appear (that any 
Saxon king had, like the tyrant Norman, and too many of his 
successors, Systematically aimed at despotic power; or ever fell 
into the madness of taucying he had a divine right to govern 
wrong. 

Among an unlettered people, whose polity was 6o simple, 
that to put it in writing never entered their thoughts; it must 
have been miraculous indeed, had not irregular, that is, un- 
constitutional practices, through sheer ignorance or inattention, 
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continually found their way into the measures of government ; 
eveninto the legal forms and proceedings of their courts of 
justce 

How was this to be corrected? Why, not by returning to 
former ill and exploded practices, but, instructed by experi- 
ence, and to the best of their better knowledge, by consulting 
the principles of their polity, and thereby amending their laws. 
But our wise Reviewer, forsooth, would, as it should seem, 
have uy unlearn what, from the “hi tory of our represeuta- 
tion,”’ (303) we have so dearly learned ; as he appears to con- 
sider a ‘shire jury’ equivalent to the universal people of a 
county, in choosing knights of the shire. This, to be sure, 
would yive us snug pocket ccunties, in addition to pocket 


boroughs; which, in his estimation, as we shall soon see, would 
be no small improvement- 


Let me now return to the irreg: lar ‘ practices,’ end defec* 
tive phraseology in documents referred to by the Reviewer, 
who, to show the little dependence to be placed on such 
precedénts, admits that they varied at different periods of time, 
(319) and in different pgrts of the kingdom. (332) We must 
be cautious, therefore, how we infer that such irregularities or 
defects negative the existence of freedom; for Presentments, 
Writs, or Returns, which, to modern minds, may convey a 
notion of invading it, to persons of that age might appear in a 
different light, as mere empty forms which did no violence to 
essentials; while public liberty, under the cu rency of such im- 
perfect instruments, might yet by kings be respected, and by 
the people enjoyed. In ths, we entirely gree with the Re- 
viewer, that ‘a fruitful source of error, in all Instorical e - 


‘ quiries, is found in the translation of ancient terms by modern 
‘ ideas.’ (311) 


The first William Pitt, in the warmth of a parliame tary 
debate, once quoted a maxim, as taken from ‘ Coke upon Lit- 
* tleton,’ whereupon a dull black letter lawyer started up to 
‘assure the honourable gentlemen, there was no such max\! in 
‘that book, on which the orator, w. h a contemptucus wave 
of his hand, merely exclaimed, ‘ Tim it ought to be there! 
and continued his argument. In i:ke manner, when, by an 
injudicious ‘translation,’ of the language of Saxon Monks, or 
annalists who knew not how to write history; or alike interpre- 
tation of the dec ments of scribes conversant only with the 
technicalitie c Jaw courts, while the theory of the constitutiou 
is above their capacity, an absence of liberty teinferred, may 
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it not, on better grounds, be inferred that it was nevertheless 
present? ; 

Whether at any one time, or at any other, the Saxon political 
liberty were, or were not perfect, this however we of a certaint 
know, that at all fimes it ought soto have been. And we like- 
wise know that, had they been errant slaves, that circumstance 
could not in the slightest degree have weakened our own claim 
to perfect freedom,a right inherent in all men and in all nations. 
This, indeed, is rapidly becoming the universal sentiment of 
every people not barbarous; together with a conviction that. 
where despotic rulers pertinaciously resist reforms required by 
right and justice, revolution ought to abate the nuisance, 
How grovelling, then, and how unsusceptible of a generous 
sympathy, must be that crawling mind, which, on the ‘ teeh- 
picalities’ of exploded stupidity, can advocate any species, or 
any degree of arbitrary power! And how supremely ludicrous, 
a prosing appeal of fifty pages, to Thor, Odin, and Sverre, 
the priest, to Haco, Rollo,and Snorro, tor deciding,in the 19th 
century, whether an Englishman, when he have attained the 
age of jiability to bear arms in the common defence, shall, or 
shall not, have that species of vote, without which he must 
live in subjection to rulers whom other men have set over him, 
which defines a slave. 

-When will such absurd and slavisl courses cease to disgrace 
the writings of men, professing to understand, or to respect the 
Constitution of our country! That, with the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and consequently with its lordly Whig patrous, this time 
is not yet come, we are assured, when we read that a counter- 
vailing force, repressing the “ undue extension of the remediat 
‘attributes of Parliament, will be found in the nature of our 
* Parliamentary representation, @@ which és, and ought to be, 
‘essentially aristocratic. {t ts composed of the natural depos 
‘ sitaries of the strength and power of tue people ;’ (337) for, 
‘in respect of the * Leets,’ while the author was labouring to 
prove the strict identity of the ancient * Leets, with the an- 
cient * Parliaments,’ in order to persuade us that, * where the 
‘Jaw was administered, the law was made,’ (289) he told us 
that, ‘in whatever manner the Members of the Leet were re- 
© turned—whether to the Hundred or to the Burghmote, or to 
‘the Shiremote—whether with their consent, or against their 
‘will, THEY WERE ACTUALLY AND TRULY, THE 
‘REPRESENTATIVES OF THE COMMONS?’ = .(321.) 

What contemptible bombast !—what mystical jargon for the 
purposes.of delusion !—and what an outrage to the feelings of 
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men of sense and spirit, have we in the passages thus brought 
together! And what mischievous nurture to the inveterate 
pride and political folly of a Party in the State, who had once 
the credit of not being enemies to national freedom, but in 
whom there is now no public confidence, nor in the nature 
of things ever again can be, until, by an open recanta- 
tion of error, they shall declare themselves fora Reform in the 
representation; not in compliance with the fanciful conceit of 
iny Lord A. B., nor in a subserviance to the conceited fancy of 
‘Sir C. D.; nor in a servile submission to the presumptuous 
dictation of Squire E. F.; but in strict accordance with the 
principles of that English Constitution which they are bound to 
respect ; principles which, in this enlightened age, are so fami- 
Harly known: and understood, that, as they shall, er shall not, 
make them the rules of their conduct, it must be seen, whether 
they be in reality the FRIENDS, or the FOES of their coun- 
try. The unwarrantable pride of the Party alluded to, must 
give way to a more philosophical and Christian sense of the 
natural equality of man, m respect of inherent rights, or the 
result but too probably will be, either our English liberties 
must perish. or that pride may find its tomb under the revolue 
tionary ruins it may have occasioned. 

Be pleased, Mr. Editor, to keep ‘n mind, that our Reviewer 
is in search of our Anglo-Saxon Constitution—the paltty of ‘a 
‘plain, warlike, illiterate people, to whom his Edinburgh elo- 
quence would have been unintelligible gibberish; but who, b 
the exercise of their unperverted common sense, bad bit upon 
the two happiest discoveries of political wisdom, representation, 
for the making of law, and Juries for applying tle law; and I 
shall soon show, that he is not quite correct in saying, that 
* where the law was administered, the law was made;’ as the 
fact was, that, although the persons were In both cases the 
aime, the two operativus took place at different times, in diffe. 
rent situations, and under different circumstances 3 and this, by 
following the simplicity of our Constitution,—a Constitution 
widely different from that which is ia the contemplation of our 
Reviewer, when he’ speaks of it as an incomprehensible some- 
thing, that car only be expressed in the oracular language of a 
‘mysteriarch,” while men of sotind knowledge view this pom- 
pous jargon as counterfeit coin, pushed into circulation by im- 
postors aud jugglers beiind the curtain. Had we, Sir, at this 
day, a Court Leet for making presentment of ‘the criminal cir- 
culation of this counterteit coin of false poliftcs, with as easy 
‘theaus of punishment as are possessed by the Bank, for hangitg 
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or teansporting those who circulate forged notes, the fair 
trade of honest Radical Reform would fare better than it does. 
To criticise the nonsense of mere simpletons were very unprofit- 
able; but to show the trickery of crafty politicians, who affect 
folly to do mischief, is time well spent. Thus to expose to 
scorn and detestation, the execrable insults to common sense, of 
a ‘Constitution as by law established,’—that ‘ the representa- 
tion of Democracy ought to be essentially Aristocratic,’ or that 
* boroughmongers’ can be actually and truly the representatives 
of the Commons, without their consent, and against their will,’ 
1s doing good service. i, 

Having performed this office, let me now inform Mr. Re- 
viewer, that he is mistaken, when he takes for granted I shall 
‘admit, that the boroughmongers had as much influence in the 
¢ Wittenagemote as they now possess in a certain assembly 
‘which shall be nameless. (290.) Such, prior to the Norman 
adulterations, the Anglo-Saxon legis!ature was; and this. asa 
more natural consequence of the ordinary operation of their 
admirable polity. The word Wittenagemote literally signi- 
' files an assembly of wist MEN; it consisted of the Presidents 
of all the County Cousts and Trithing Courts, who at tie same 
time were their civil! Magistrates, and military commanders of 
the Counties. Being annually elected in the autumn, at the 
time of taking the view of Frank-pledge, and from among 
those who had such property as to enjoy leisure for public 
duties, it is not to be imagined that the choice would fall upon 
brainless coxcombs, ignorant blockheads, notorious profligates, 
nor insolent despisers of the commonalty; but naturally, IT had 
almost said necessarily, would be fixed upon experienced, able, 
brave, and respectable men, capable of superintending the ad. 
ministration of justice, of protecting the population in peace, 
and of leading it in war. | 

Thus, these chosen of the community, as the wisest, the 
bravest, and the best, did (as thus only they could) become 
‘the natural depositaries of the strength and power of tre p0- 
ple ;’ and, when congregated together as the Common Council 
of the Realm, what appellation could be so appropriate, or so 
natural, as that of the Wittevagemote, or Assembly of the 
Wise? 

Some learned men ircline to an opinion, that persons of in- 
ferior consideration were likewise members of the Wittenage- 
mote. Possibly the Presidents of Courts, inferior to those 
gbove-mentioned, might occasionally have seats; that is, whea 
any local matter, in which their districts had an accidental ta- 
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terest, occurred. And such atleviation may have happened on 
the principle laid down by the Reviewer, that even this the 
hichest Court in the State was in an especial manner ‘ remedial,’ 
and, for that reason, always identified with the Leets, in which 
men made presentments of matters injurious to the local coin- 
munities. 3 

The Wittenagemote, or Common Council, being the high 
Court of Appeal from all inferior Courts, it 1s indeed most pro- 
bable that, while the Anglo Saxon States in this island were 
many, and consequently small, then, in order to form a Com- 
mon Council sufficiently numerous, they must there have seated 
the Presidents of the lower, as well as of the higher Leets. And 
this custom, after the Unien, might naturally be resorted to, 
whenever cases of the nature above spoken of occurred. 

In the very infancy of an Anglo-Saxon State, when its terri- 
tory was narrow and its population small, the people doubtless 
legislated in person, that is, in Folkmote. But after the regu- 
lar organization of a populous State had been accomplished, 
we must not then, with Mr. Reviewer, imagine that Leet 
Courts had an actual share in the making of law, how much 
soever their presentments must have been the ground work 
thereof. Their Presidents, ind:ed, as members of the Wittena- 
gemote, became with Jike persons joint legislators; but that 1s 
wholly different from those Leet Courts having themselves any 
legislative authority. In our day, how many Chairmen of 
Courts of Quarter Sessions are members of Parliament; but 
who for that reason ever talked of the Justices in Quarter Ses- 
si@ms making a law 2 May it not be suspected that, when Mr. 
Reviewer says, ‘where the law was administered, the law was 
mude,’ his motive was, a hope of throwing a shield over a noto- 
rious practice of our Judges, in continually making what, by 
the obsequiousness of the bar, and the connivance of ‘an as- 
sembly which shail be nameless,’ passes for law ; although this 
making is a criminal usurpation of the legislative authority, 
and a truitful source of mischief to suitors? 

That the present writer is incapable of ‘admitting’ the ex- 
istence of Wittenagemote by boroughmongers, as the Keviewer 
facetiously supposes, he may see, by perusing a few pages in the 
12th section of anappeal, ‘civil and nulitary, on the English 
Constitution,’ written three and twenty years ago. It is there 
shown, that no human invention could have produced a court 
superior in excellence to that of the Wittenagemote. It was a 
concentration of the wisdom of the Presidents of the}inferior 
courts, all those Presidents having been elected for their expe- 
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rience and merit. As an appellant authority from any decisior 
of abt inferior court, or from the opinion of its president, how 
is it possible that any thing could be more proper or perfect, 
than that supreme court so composed, and of which the Presi- 
dent of the individual court appealed against, was necessaril 

a member ! and how admirable and beautiful the simplicity 
of a polity, which, by one and the same election in each dis- 
trict, gave the people annual civil magistrates, military com- 


“manders, judges, and legislators! Tu that age those persons 


were call. d Lords, of whom we have a remnant in the annually- 
chosen magistrates of York and London, to this day styled 
Lords. 

The Reviewer undoubtedly had grounds for Its notion 
of aclose connexion in the Saxon times between the mak- 


‘tng and administering of law; for we have seen tha! the 


Wittenagemate, where law only could be made, was Composed 
of the same persons who presided where low was adm anisiered. 
Herein we observe the simplicity of the Saxon poltiv, and the 
natural connection between the local‘courts and the national 
court for the purposes of justice and protection. As a conse- 
quence of sucha system, we know that, not only those local 
courts, but the Wittenagemote, or parliament itself, without ar- 
bitrary calls by crown writs, had its periodical sessions with as 
much regularity as our modern courts of justice assemble on 
the recurrence of the law terms. 

In the above-uientioned essay may also be seen, by what @ 
stroke of villainous policy, as a prelude to all the other Norman 
poisons, the tyrant bastard of Normandy metamorphosed all 
those * natural depositaries’ of popular ‘ strength and power, 
in'o beings ‘ swaddled and rocked and dandled,’ as Burke sar- 
castically remarks, into hereditary Judges and hereditary legis- 
lstors, Contrary to Justice nature and common sense. 

Here I might suggest a caution to the learned, when they 
consult ancient history, annals, writs or records for constitu. 
ticnal information, to carry with them, in their own heads, 
a clear notion, of what a free const‘tution must be. That of 
England, being very simple, may be discovered by plan men 
who diligently search at home, rather better than by those 
ramblers who hunt after it in * Asia,’ or ¢ Scandinavia,’ or 
¢ south Africa.” A trip across the Atlantic, for merely comparing 
notes with our Anglo-American brethren, were not indeed aimiss : 
because those sober persous, when they carried with them the 
excellencies of our constitution, were prudeut enough to leave 
behind them its corruptions. oo 4 ; 
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Their polity, as well as our own, therefore, exhibita 9 con 
stitution as distinct from daw. But to distinguish. betweeu. 
an original constitution aud resulling laws ‘(which are as 
different and distinct as Abraham.and his posterity) certainly 
never did enter the imagination of ‘Memn’ or § Odin,’ or ‘ Thor,’ 
or ‘Requer Lodbrok ;’ nor ef any ‘Sea King among the 
Northmen ;’ neither were logical propositions to ‘that end ever 
thought of by our Fleke, Bracton, Horn, Fortescue, Little- 
ton, Coke, or even Seldon. Much less did Bede, or the 
M onkish annalists,historians, chancellors,judges,or prothanatories 
of early ‘times, entertain any such discrimination; nay, to the 
scandal of our own times, this ignorance is proclaimed i in our. 
statutes and indictments, which so abundantly deal in the egre- 
gious insult to common sense, of a ‘constitution as by law 
established,” that is, a child who begat its own parent. 

From one part of the Review, it might be imagined the writer 
was candidate for a silk gown under the Holy Alliance ; for he 
there declares that ‘the State derives ALL its stability,’—not, 
itseems, from any thing of representative legislation, trial by 
jury, or an invigorating spirit of liberty, but- -* from nobility, in- 
dustry, and. talent; “these are the pillars of the throne ; 
‘and if one of them i is broken assunder, the throne will fall. ? 
(339) And these he says are ‘the words of King Canute.’ 
King Canute, -no doubt, with Francis or Alexander, will be 
a better authority than a Locke or a Franklin. 

Here, Mr. Exitor, I take leave of our Whig Reviewer, not. 

without lively hopes, from the signs of the times, that our 
Whig Dukes, our Whig Lords, our Whig Baronets, and eke our 
Whie Esquires, will,ere long, not only. be ‘convinced’, (290) 
but unequivocally ‘ admit (290) that RADICAL REFORM 
means these four things: —Universal Suffrage, Equal Repre- 
sentation, Annual Election, and Vote by Ballot; for as all 
this (notwithstandiag the slow progress of truth t in perfecting 
any science) necessarily results from the principtes of the English 
Constitution : and as the said constitation is © the envy of sur- 

‘rounding nations, and the admiration of the. world,’ so we 
aay trust it will, ere long, have the unanineus support of these 
Dukes » Lords, Baronets, and | Esquires. 

Thea again, as, by-a play ot fancy, we lately heard of our 

* hree coruered constitution,’ so we may call the foregoing, a 

Gens cornered Reform,’ which furnishes me with an apology 
tor repeaiing an anecdote [ once before related. * A little child 
having spoken to her aunt, of a picture as round, which hap- 
Hened to be square, the aunt pointed out the mistake, wher 
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the pertinacious child long exercised her ingenuity in disputa- 
tion, and, as a Jast resource for gaining her point, said, Pray, 
aunt, let it be round!’ In like manner, certain Whig children 
have frequently said, ‘ Pray let Radical Reform be Moderate 
Reform, or any thing else, so it be not real Reform!’ But ag 
childhood leads to manhood, so ‘I hope and trust the day ig 
not far distant*,’ when harangnes about Radical Reform will 
really mean a Retorm of the above-mentioned four-cornered 
kind ; and that the orators will condescend to put that matter 
out of doubt; without which, they may indeed, get the plaudits 
of partial friends, but will never obtain the nation’s CONFI- 
DENCE; anc, consequently, can make no impression on ‘ an 
‘assembly which shall be nameless.” (290.) . 
| JOHN CARTWRIGHT. 


NOTTINGHAM PERMANENT SUBSCRIPTION 
FUND, 
FOR THE RELIEF OF PERSECUTED FRIENDS OF REFORM. 
ESTABLISHED NOVEMBER, 1820. 





—)—— 
Abstract of the Accounts for the Quarter ending \3th 
May, 1822. 
RECEIPTS, £ Dd 
Cash inhand . .....312 7 
fubcriptions from the Wardle’s Head . .1 18 10 
fromthe Eclipse . . . .. . -0 18 Ile 
fromthe Dolphin . . . . . . .OT4 8 
from the Dukeof York . . . ..1 21 4 
from the Newton’s Head? . . . . O15 8 
——-from Distriict No. 4,( Bridlesmith Gate)l1 2 ¥ 
——from——No. 13 . .... . .010 9 























from MO. ca 2 wo ow ow ts oo BED 

nn ee a oe | ae 
Balance in Arrear . . - . . . . «© 219 DO 
| £14311 





* Letter from the Duke of Bedford to J. C., April 29, 1805. 

+ Exclusive of the sum here accounted for, the company at the 
Newton's Head have, since the last Report, contributed upwards 
of £2. 108, to the relief of two imprisoned friends to Reform, 
sho have not received any aid from the Permanent Pound. 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 
‘3 4245 0D 
Remittance to Oakham Gaol .8 0 0 
——to DorchesterGaol: . . ....2 0 90 
to Lancaster Castle. . 0 06 
Reports Printing . . . . 0 14:0 
Postages es .O 9 ll 
£14 311 


Signed, on Behalf of the Committee, 
JOSHUA DOUBLEDAY. 
MOSES COLCLOUGH... 
_ JAMES MORTIMER. 


THE ‘Committee beg to call theattention of the friends 
of this Institution, to the great falling off in the amount 
of the Receipts for the present quarter, which has pres 
vented their sending remittances to several of our im- 
prisoned friends who are suffering great and undeserved 
neglect.. 

rhis falling off, the Committee believe bas arisen, in 
part, from the prevalence ofa mistaken idea, that most 
of the imprisoned Reformers have been liberated, and 
that, consequently, there no longer exists any necessity 
for such a fuud for their relief, 

To remove so erroneous an impression it will, the 
Committee hope, be sufficient to advert to the cases of 
two or three well known and long persecuted individuals 
who yet remain in bondage. 

It surely cannot be forgotten that Mr. Harrison, and 
Mr. Swann, (the former sentenced to Three and a half, 
_ the latter to Four and a Half Years Imprisonment ia 
_ Chester Castle; ) have yet nearly half the time of their 
respective sentences to suffer, and that each of them has 
a large family of young children thus deprived of paternal 
care, and left ina state bordering on destitution : 

Mr. Lewis, a prisoner in Oakham Gaol, undera sen- 
tence of two years’ imprisonment and a fine of 501. 
‘“‘for inadvertently copying into his paper a_ political 
“ easay from a London publication against which ne 
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* prosecution was ever commenced” (besides another. 


of 100). for having sold radical breakfast powder,) 
has, by repeated persecution, been completely ruin- 
ed, and must, it is feared, remain in prison much 
longer then the term to which he was sentenced, unless 
from a sense of justice, the Reformers come forward like 
men, and enable him to discharge these fines,as was 
done by the Reformersof Birmingham,in the case of Mr. 
Edmonds, late a prisoner in Warwick Castle.* 

The Committee trust that the bare mention of these 
cases will be sufficient to show that, though much has 
been done, the object of this institution is far from being 
accomplished ; and they futher hope that the Reformers 
will see the propriety of continuing their subscriptions to 
this Fund asloagas a single imprisoned Reformer can 
1 found to whom pecuniary assistance would be desira- 

e. 


Committee Room, Wardle’s Head, May 13, 1822. 


C cool 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Our Corresdondent “ Juvenis” will find a packet for him, with. . 


a vole from the Editor, if he will send to the office. 
Mr. W. G. Lewis acknowledges the receipt of 1/4. 10s. from the 


Birmingham’ Patriots Friend Society ;;and the sum of 1% ‘from | 


Middleton, through the bands of Mr. Bamnford. 


Mr. Maddocks acknowledges the receipt of £L 10s. from the 


Kirmioghatw Patriots Friend Society. . 


— 


~~ 





®* This report might also have included the case of Mr Mas- 
Pp g 


Docks, who remuinsin Warwick: Gaol, to’ which he was senienced © 


for cighicen months.trom the ist of June] 82}, and whoconsequentiy, ° 


will not be liberated until Novensber next.. This case is more op: 


pressiveas he received the most severe sentence, though it wae 


admitted both’ by the Jadge who tried and the Judge who pro- 


nounced the judgment, that thera was tess evidence affecting bith 
than «the others who were joined in the indictment,—ep. 
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